THE KOREAN REPOSITORY. 


SHEPTHMBER, 1898-- 


MISSIONARY WORK AMONG WOMEN. 


HE following report of Mrs. Scranton was given at the 
Annual Meeting of the Methodist Episcopal Mission and 
is of such interest we reproduce it entire. —Ep. K. R. 


In taking a look backward through the year just at its close, 
we readily perceive many things for which we have reason to 
render praise and thanksgiving, but, we must at the same time 
confess that the hopes and expectations of a year ago have not been 
altogether realized. One year ago we fondly believed that our oft 
1epeated cry for help was about to be heeded, and with the needed 
re-enforcement we fully expected to make advances on many lines 
which single handed could not be undertaken. Anxious days and 
months have passed; the year has closed ; the new missionary /ias 
not come, and much of the work we hoped to do remains undone. 

There has been very little change in our methods of work 
in the Tal Sung Church and vicinity. Kyvery day has seen some- 
thing attempted, many of the days have witnessed results apparently 

Since last Annual Mecting 42 women have received the 
ordinance of baptism ; 25 of whom Fe been ad mitted to full mem- 
bership in the church. Forty-nine others have given me their 
names as those who wish to “study the doctrine,” making an in- 
crease of 91. 

We are also obliged to record losses. Two of our members 
have become Romanists. One of these left us much against her 
own will, With tears rolling down her withered cheeks she said 
her husband and daughter-in-law would no longer permit her to 
attend our services, they had taken away from her our books, and 
replaced them by the publications of the Romanists, and hence- 
forth she was not to be numbered with us. We have crossed the 
names of four others from the rolls because their hearts were no 
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longer here. One of these was a young woman for whom we had 
hoped much. She was unfortunately yoked to a worthless hus- 
band, and the father-in-law and the mother-in-law were not much 
better. The - port of all depended almost entirely upon the 
young wife. was obliged not only to work hard, but had 
also to endure sor had abuse of various kinds from her drunken 
husband. She came to see me and to be permitted to 
leave him. I counseled (probably unwisely), more patience and 
longer endurance. Tor a time she bravely tried; then she came 
again, aad still I said “wait,and pray much, perbaps ‘ter a little 
more trial and hardship you will win the entire family to Christ.” 
She was, however, soon forbidden to come to us, and compelled 
to take up work in a temple, prepare offerings for sacrifice, and do 
other work which she felt to be asin. Some four or five montbs 
ago she made me her last visit, and said, “don’t seek for me any 
more. This work [ mustdo. I shall probably go to hell, bud 
it can’t be helped.- 

Death has also clamed two of our faithful ones. When dear 
ol2 Nancy Kim died, we called it great loss. [t seemed very hard 
to think we should no more see her bappy sliaing face with us, 
We have, however, learned to Jook upon her removal in a different 
spirit. She was tie only one of her family who had anv interest 
in religion, but with her latest breat|: she besought her son, as she 
had many times before, to become a Christian. He yielded tothe 
last entieaty, and came to usat once asking that bis mother might 
have Cuaristian burial. From that time until the present, we have 
not known him to be absent from a sing's service either on the 
Subbath or on week days. He has beco:;nea most earne:t Clhiris- 
tian. His voice is frequently heard in prayer ard the closing words 
in tremulous tones often are: “Will God permit me to see the face 
of my mother agaiu, in Heaven.’’ His wife and children are also 
nuiubered with us. The family are now united, though one bus 
passed from the sight of mortal eyes. 


We have reason to believe that tho women of our Tal Sung 
Church are true Christians. There are those among us who are 
far from being all we would like to have them, but a majority, ag 
far as we can judge, a-e living consistent lives. They are most 
faithful in their attendance upon our regular church services, often 
packing our little chapel to iis utmost capscity, whether the sun 
shines or the clouds lower. Not many Sundays ago whon the 
raiv was falling in torrents, the pastor remarked, “‘we shall huve 


no congregation to-day,” but that same morning 50 women knelt. 


at the Communion table and a goodly number of others were in 
the audience. Our women do fully their part toward paying the 
running expenses of the church. The last year has been an exe 
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ceedingly trying one on account of the scarcity and high price cf 
rice. There has been mu ‘b suffering among us. but even the very 
poorest almost always brings her offering. Per!iaps in some in- 
stances it is only the fifth part of a cent, but I am sure that Jesus, 
sitting over against tbe treasury, has said of them, “Thev have 
done what they could.’” One old woman was re:monstrated with 
by her sov for coming to the church through tbe dark and uncer- 
tain ways of our streets without a lantern. Her reply was, “I 
must have the candle money for the collection.”’ 

The Sunday School attendence is also good. We have an 
average on the women’s side, of over 100. Sometimes we have 
had too mary to get into the chapel and they have stood outside 
windows and doors, greatly to their own discomfort, as well as to 
that of those who were within. 

We have added one new department of church work during 
the year—the Epworth League. The young woman’s branch of it 
numbers 15 or more. One night in the month they sit in silence 
behind the curtain and are instructed and entertained by their hus- 
bands and brothers. ‘The remaining evenings they meet by them- 
selves, and I am glad to say that they are spending part of their 
time in teaching some of their number to read. I wish to ac- 
knowledge my indebtedness'to Mrs. Sherman for her valuable 
assistance in this department of work, and also for help given in 
the woman’s meetings, and Sunday School. She has done much 
to lighten my burdens. At present she is obliged to use an iuter- 
preter, but even under this difficulty her ¢fforts have been suc- 
cessful. When I leave the country for my year of absence I shall 
go with a lighter heart because Mrs. Sherman is here. 

The T al Sung Koung Day School hes had a year of compar- 
ative prosperity. Our numbers at one time reached 16, which is 
all our little room ought. to accommodate. On account of the 
multiplicity of other duties, 1 have been unable to give as much 
time to this school as it needs. Some wecks I have given them 
five hours, some weeks two or three, and other times there has 
not been a minute to spare them. Mrs. Cobb gave usa few days 
in the spring which the girls highly appreciated. Our Enmoun 
teacher, Lucy Alderman, does as well as she can, but often fee!s 
much discouraged because she has so little assistance from the 
foreigrer. Some of the pupils are anxious to study English, but 
in orcer to do this sctcnaal y they must have the foreign teacher. 
I hope matters will be so ps tee at this meeting that the school 
will have more supervision and better care in the tuture than it 
has had in the past. Several of our girls are good little Christians. 
Some have received baptism during the year, and two have been 

‘admitted to full membership in the church. 
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In al) the work attempted or accomplished during the year, 
I have been greatly assisted by my Bible women. They have 
always been ready to follow out my plans and directions as far as 
they were able. Beside the three regularly re by the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, five additional ones have 
heen granted me by the British and Foreign Bible Society. There 
has been no diffculty in finding work enough for all, in faet a 
much larger number could be profitably employed. Mrs. Drusila 
Ni has continued ber work as before, namely, has taught in the 
compound such as come to us, Mrs. Sarah Kim and Mrs. Hannah 
Chung have been from house to house teaching the catechism and 
giving such other instruction as has seemed necessary. Sarah is 
in great demand for the visitation of the sick. She goes about 
the work firmiy believing that the “prayer of faith will save the 
sick” and cast out the devils. There is not a tune she can sing 
correctly, but this make no diflerence to her, and apparently none 
to her hearers. She exercises all the gift she has in this particular 
with great enthusiasm and delight, and as there are oft repeated 
encores, I judge her efforts are properly appreciated by those who 
listen. 

The five women allowed me by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society give most of their time to work in the country, 
This work has been very hard for them during the winter. The 
Korean teacher unaccompanied by a foreigner does not always 
meet with a kindly reception, but our women are winning their 
way and are now being solicited to visit many places. They walk 
from village to village carrying their bundles of books, and ecat- 
tering the good seed of the kirgdom whenever they find opportuni- 
ties. They have two or three times covered circuits of 150 miles, 
They are often compelled to ford streams, climb mountains, and 
have occasionally gotten into districts where it was difficult to get 
a sufficient amount of food. But they never manife-t discourage- 
ment. “The love of Christ constraineth them.” They seem truly 
to long to brivg their sisters who have been less favored than 
themselves to a knowledge of Christ. One of them im telling me 
sume of the experiences through which she had passed, mentioned 
the fact that on the journey her feet had become very sore and 
much swollen, but she said she remembered that the Savior’s feet 
were pierced with nails, and she was glad to go on to do His work, 

The reports which these women bring me from time to time 
are encouraging. ‘Jhey have prevailed upon quite a number to 
take down their fetiches, and give up ancesteral worship, and pray 
to the true God only. They are endeavoring also to awaken am- 
bitions in the minds of the women in regard to learning to read, 
and are succeeding-—in some instances. One woman whose work 
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is in the villages not far distant from Seoul has already brought 
several into the church, and from the examinations [ have given 
them, I am convineed ske is doing her work well. I am thank- 
ful, most thankful for the Bible women, and believe they will be 
more ail more useful. 

As for myself, Il have sadly neglected the country work dur- 
ing the year. Message after message from many towns and 
villages lias been sent, urging me to come and teach, but the work 
ia Seoul! has been so great and so absorbing it has seemed impos-— 
sible to leave it. 1 have made one visit only to the section at the 
south over which I have had nominal supervision. At that time, 
although L rode iearly 400° miles in my sedan chair, and was 
absent about one month, I still failed to visit many points to 
which I had been invited. I think there is searcely a town or 
village in all that region where the teacher would not be welcomed, 
[ do not mean by this that everybody is ready to receive the 
Gospel, but they are ready to listen, and among the attentive lis- 
tencra, some almust always are convinced. 

One day ata little village where my chair-bearers stopped 
for a few minutes rest, I was as usual immediately surrounded by 
a curious crowd. Among them were some pnrrticulariy nice look- 
ing old women who were most urgent in their requests that we 
woukl stay with them for two or three days and teach them all 
about this doctrine of which they had for the first time heard, 
One of them suid, “I am seventy years old. I shall probably 
soon die, and I wish to know the Heaven sure going rvad.” It 
seemed dreadful that we could not remain, but our appointments 
called us elsewhere, and we left them still to grope in darkness 
and uncertainty. 

There have been some severe persecutions in the south during 
the last few months. ‘Th2 people have been more than ever op- 
pressed, and in greater poverty than we have ever known them, 
but after all the only real obstacle ia the way of the saccess of 
Christianity, is the lack of a sufficient force of missionaries. We 
fully believe that the presence of the foreigner would be the means 
of averting many of the evils which now exist; but even if this 
did not c.me to pass, surely many of these poor people who are 
now so “weary and heavy Jaden,” would learn where to go to find 
rest unto their souls.” : 

During our trip we visited nearly all of the places where 
the work had previously been organized. The women seemed to 
be holding on to the Jittle light and truth which they had form- 
erly received, but they are very young children in understanding. 
And, how could we expect them to be otherwise? Only a few of 
them are able to read, and, according to the customs of the couns 
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~ try, it is not proper for them to attend services where no separate 
room has been provided for them. I enquired of some of them 
if they did not “ask their husbands at home” about these 
things, but the only satisfactory conclusion I could come to from 
their replies, was, that the men were so very busy trying to save 
their own souls they found little time to devote to the ignorant 
women. As I saw the condition of things 1n all this southern 
region, my heart was burdened and pained as never before. How 
long, oh how long must these things be? It seems as if the mis- 
sionaries in Korea are working up to the limit of their time, and 
some I know, work far beyond their strength. Ought they to 
attempt more? At least two missionary ladies should be sent at 
once to this portion of the field. If this is not done, will it be 
simply a mistake, or does it become a crime? 

When we succeed in training our little ones to grow and 
thrive on once or twice feeding in a twelve month, we may then 
expect our spiritual children to come to the “full stature of wo- 
men in Christ Jesus, upon the few crumbs they receive at the 
time of the occasional visits of their teachers. I hope, and earn- 
estly pray, that the day will speedily come when the church at 
home will hear, and heed the Savior’s thrice repeated command, 
“Feed my lambs.” 

M. F. Scranton. 


SKETCHES OF A HERO. 


SKETCHES OF A HERO. 


HE history and character of the first king of the reigning 
dynasty, as will be easily understood, possess great in- 
terest to the average Korean, Commonly referred to as 
Tai-jo, (ie. Great Founder) or more affectionately as A-T'si-jo 
(te. Our Great Founder) be stands out in history with a rugged 
and attractive personality, He was born in the pretectare of 
Y6ng- heung in the province of Ham Kydéng, in the year 1335, 
Jie was a descendent of Yi Han, treasurer ot the realm of Silla, 
whose wife, Lady Kim, was of the daughters of the royal bouse, 
The ancestral home of the family was Chén-ju, capital of the 
modein province of North Chulla, the residence of ‘Tai-jo’s im- 
mediate ancestors in the north being due to their having become 
involved in the political troubles of the times and having met 
with banishment. In this northern region the family became 
very prominent militarily and Tai-jo in his young days received 
among the tiger bunters and rough mountaineer warriors of the 
north a training which made him a famous soldier. His ambi- 
tion awoke early, He aspired to become more than the knight 
with a thousand spears, and his dreams soared to the scepter of 
a reformer and the throne of aking. When a boy it is said he 
had a dream in which there appeared to him a supernatural 
being who presented him with a yard stick of gold and com- 
maiuded him to use it to make straight the affairs of the pation. 
Later on there appeared before his door a stranger who pro- 
duced a book which ‘he said he had obtained from the heart of 
a boulder on Mt. Chi-riin Chulla. This he said contained a 
nrophecy that it should be given to the ‘‘son of a tree” who was 
to revive the glory of the three principulities in which Korea was 
anciently divided. He therefor presented the bock to Tai-jo 
as the one indicated, for his family name Yi Ay is composed 


of the character for son —- under the character for tree, 


We may well believe that these incidents fired the ambition and — 
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faith of the young man, until be finally laid hold of the scepter 
and ascendei the throne of Korea. 

It is not my intention to give a connected account of the 
life of Tai-jo, but rather to present a few sketches which may 
throw some Tight upon times bis and his relation to then:. 


The principality of Sung-sang. It is generally supposed that 
the territories now eld by the Crown of Korea were conquered 
and unified under Wang-gén, founder of the Korea dynasty in 
the tench century. This was true only to acertain extent. The 
present elaborate syste:n of a contral supervision by the ‘l'hrone, 
which by means of agents and appointees is felt to the far- 
thest confines of the empire, had not yet been developed. The 
provincial territories were rather under the sway of feudal lords 
who, tho holding their lands as fiefs of the Crown, enjoyed a 
degree of independence. These fiefs resembled the dymiates of 
Japan and were really hereditary.” Among them were some 
which were virtually indepen ent principalities, baving either 
never acknowledged the sway of the Song-do curt, or else had 
revolted and become independent. Among this latter class of 
revolted lords was one named Chuo-Heui whose lands lay in 
what is now Ham Kyéng. He took for the name of his princi- 
’ pality Sung-sang, and was left unmolested, for a number of years. 
Among the chief supporters of Lord Cho was Yi Whan-jo, grand 
father of Tai-jo. Ile was a man of commanding influence and 
the goveruor of a thousand families. About this time the Korean 
King was endeavoring to disengage himself from the ruin which 
was slowly overtaking the Mongol dynasty in China and the 
lords of Sung sa*:g beleiving the time ripe fora return to the 
ancestral allegiance to Song do, selected Whan-jo as their en- 
voy to effect the reconciliation. He reached the Korean court 
in the year 1355. His fame had preceded hin and the object 
of his mission ma!e him a welco ue guest. He met with the 
most distinguished consideration from King Kong-min, and his 
mission proved eminently successful. The old grievances were 
forgiven, the lords of Sung sang were admitted among the feada- 
tories, and their territories erected into the North East Canton 
(Tong-puk-my6n), and Whan-jo placed in command of its mili- 
tary forces six years later (1361). This vost he filled but a short 
time for he died the same year. It said that when the news of 
this event reached the court the King was filled with consterna- 

tion, for Whan-jo was the support of the Throne in the north 
and the popular query was, “where will now be found a man 
for the north?” 


The times of Tai-jo. Bat the popular uncertainty as to 
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whether there was a man life in the north cantonrent was 
soon answered. The Whan-jo was succeeded in his military 
pest by Tai-jo who sprung immediately into great prominence 
in the Song-do court. The times were congenial to a man of 
his temperament. Both in Korea and China cor fusion reiyned 
supreme. ‘The once all powerful Mongol dynasty, whichin the 
days of Genghis and Kublai bad beld the Asiatic world in the 
iron grip of militarism, had become effete and effen inate thro 
excesses of luxury, ard its power was already on the wane. 
Korea had selected this opportunity to attempt to shake off the 
Mongol yoke but the work of subjugation had been 80 thorough 
it was not easily accomplished By placing Mongol princesses 
on the throne as the consorts of the kings the Yuen dynasty 
had insured such un infusion of Mongol blood i: to the Kcrean 
royal line, that the kings were more Mongol than Korean. At 
the same time there had grown up in Korea a party favorable 
to Mongol supremacy, which surroun led the king and con- 
trolle| bis actions, By their plots and intrigues they kept the 
Korean world in a turmoil and added to the confusion of affairs. 
The first act of the king was to forbid the Mongol coiffure 
which had been imposed on Korea from Peking. This was im- 
mediately followed by the revolt of the royal favorite, Cho: ll-sin, 
who having attained his power by having ben the king's con:- 
panion m Peking had ou bis return to Koren made the king a 
prisoner and usurped the adnvnistration. Cho was son over- 
thrown and killed. Cho, however, was succeeded by Ki-Cl 6!, a 
relative of the Korean lady who became a Mongcl empress, 
“i had beer placed in power in Korea by the Mongel emperor, 
and so oppressive did he become that it was only by braving the 
wrath of his suzerai: and killing the Mongol favorite that the 
king obtained bis liberty. These twe incidents are but samples of 
the state of affairs which prevai'ed when the Founder appeared 
on the scene and became an actor in it. Intrigues, plots, aseas- 
sinations, and executions were the usval order of the day, and 
all who surrounded the royal person stood continually in the 
presence of viclent deatb. 


The Red Head Rebels. The Mongol dynasty was then 
engaging in its death struggle. ‘The peaceful people of China had 
endured their savage rule to the point of revolt and now the tu- 
evitable a: peal to King Rebellwwu took place. At ong the most 
‘ormsidable of these revolts was that which derived its na‘ve 
from the red hats worn as a distinguishing badge and which 
gave to its participanta the name of the Red Head Rebels. re 
movement became s> serious that the Mongol emperor levied on 
his Korean vassal and in 1354 an army of Koreans under two 
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senerals, Yu-1ak and Choi Yéng, were sent to aid China They 
partici, ated iu the partial successes of the Mongols, but Korea 
was soon called upon to pay a heavy price for her folly 
- in attewpting to prop up the falling throne of the Yuen dynasty. 
The course of the rebellion soon took a turn in favor of the Red 
Heads and their chief, Chang-sa-s6ng, even went sofar as to send 
an envoy to the Korean court. The reception could not have 
been a friendly one, for the rebels having captured Peking, im- 
mediately dispatched a force of 3,000 troops into Korea. They 
devastated the country as far as Pyeng Yang, which they seized 
and occupied. The force of rebels was insufficient to hold it 
and they were compelled to retreat before the troops under 
Generals An-u and Yi Pang-sil sent aguinst them by King 
Kong-min. ‘They soon returned however 29,000 strong with 
their most famous leader at their head and easily swept one 
side the Korean forces under An-u and caine on a rapid march 
against Songdo. The first news of the peril was the appearance 
of the shattered remnants of An-u’s army under the walls of the 
capital. Tbe cry, ‘‘the terrible red-beads are upon us,” rose 
throughout the city and spread terror and consternation every 
where, anda mania of fear took pussession of the hearts of the 
people. Theking with a few fol owers fied south while a general 
stampede of the inhabitants took place. ‘I'he day wore into night 
whi sh increased the terror of the people. ‘I'he roads beca : e swol- 
len torrents of human beings, who, in their frenzy to escape trod 
each other t> death in the streets of the city. The great gates 
cf th2 city were unequal to the strain and the people poured 
over the walls careless of life and limb and only seeking to esca 
from the terrible red heads. Throughout the day and night 
there rose above the city a dull roar, a mingled volume Uf curses, 
iwprecaitions, groans, and cries for pity and help, swelling into 
one terrible strain, “the red heads,” “‘the red heads.” When the 
rebels arrived they found that the terror of their naine had inade 
the Korean capital their possession. | 

Karly the next year, however, vigorous measures we’e in- 
augmatea to redeem the disgrace of that insane abandonment 
of the national capital; an army under various generais, but es- 
peci'lly the Dynastic Fou: der, An-u and Ching Sei-un, marched 
to the rescue. ‘Tai-jo was followed by two thousand of bis hardy 
northern people and fought with valor and desj;eration, The 
Red Head chief, Kwan, was iv personal comand at be Syung- 
in Gate with the flower of his army. ‘Taijo’s troops fell upon this 
gute with savage vigor aud after a sharp struggle it was carried 
ard xn entrance effect: d, No quarter was shown and the slaugh- 
ter was something terr.bie. Inside the gate the contending 
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troops became a struggling, swaying, confused mass of frantic 
mep, thirsting for blood, and plying axe and sword and spear 
and mace until the road became muddy with bloo!, and men 
stumbled to death over the corpses of the slain, Tiai-jo, clad in 
full armour and mounted on a balf-wild war-horse, fought his 
way into the city and became involved in a sericus conflict with 
heavy odds. Skilled in the use of the sword he struck home 
every time and many of his foes bit the dust never to rise. He 
was slowly forced to the edge of the city wall where finally to es- 
cape the spearmen he lashed his horse into one mad.-effort and the 
beast took the plunge over the wall and down into the re 
twenty-five feet below. It is said that the last king of the 
Mamelukes to escape from his Turkish cor querors, plunged 
over the wall of Cairo fifty feet into the plain beneath and es- 
caped unburt. He hada prototype in Tai-jo, for nder and 
horse both landed unhurt at the base of the Songdo wall and 
again made their way into the city and resumed the fight. But 
the foe had been forced out of the city and was already in wil: 
flight to the north, ‘Tbe honors of the day, however, rested on 
the banners of Tai-jo, for hie warriors had inflicted the heaviest 
slaughter upon the foe, their doughtiest generals had fled before 
him, and among the spoils be captured was found the great 
seal of state of the Mongol dyrasty, which had once ben 
wielded by Kublai and Genghis Khan. 


An anecdote. From this time the services of Tai-jo became 
more apd more in demand. His next campaign was a border 
one. Though Korea had been relieved of foes w thin her bord- 
ers, she was constantly harassed by border raiders. Among the 
bravest and most successful of these raiders was one named 
Nap-chul, whose depredations assumed the dimensions of an 
invasion, for at the h-ad of a large forse he penetrated to Hong- 
woén and established headquarters there. Tai-jo immediately 
marched against him with 600 picked warriors from the north. 
The fierce ouslaught of these spearmen animated by their l2ad- 
er’s ee shattered the robber chieftain’s hordes 
and they and fled. Once beyond the Korean borders, 
however, the raider paused long enough -to send a messenger 
with a beautiful war horse to Tai-jo, as a tribute to the boldness 
and valor with which. he bad inflicted on him his first defeat. 


A blow in behalf of the throne. We have already alluded 
to the coufusion and trouble caused the land by the conflicts of 
the aud anti-Mongol factions, The king, knowing that 
the fortunet-of the Yuen dynasty in China were shattered, was 
- inclined to assert his independence to such an extent as his 
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Morgol blood and Mongot education would permit. The pro- 
Mongol faction, however, was greatly strengthened by the infiu- 
ence of Lady Ki, a Korean beauty who had become the full 
consort of the Mongol emperor and ruled the Peking court, 
She was greatly incensed with King Kong-min for killing her 
relative who had revolted asabove described. She was reinforced 
at the Court by a Korean prince with the Mongol name of Tap- 
sa-chép-mok-a the natural son of one of the previous kings, 
Becoming involved in some irregularitks he had fled to Pek- 
ing where he was joined by another refugee from Korean justice 
nomed Choi-yu. Together they induced the Empress Ki to use 
her influence with the emperor to detbrone King Kong min, 
Success attended her effort and an imperial decree dethroned 
Kong-min and invested Tap-sa with the crown. High handed 
acts like this had been done many times previously in the course 
of the Mongol dominance and Korean kings bad been pushed 
on and jostled off the ancestal throne as tho it was merely an 
honorary vice royalty of China. But that day was now past, 
The new no:ninee and Choi Ya with a beavy escort of Mongol 
troops marched into Korea to enforce the Yuen decree. They 
crossed the Yalu and the news of their advent spread like wild 
fire. The country became arvused, It was felt the time had 
come toend Mongol tyranny in Korea. Tai-jo becawe the 
man of the hour. He rapilily gathered his forces and marched 
to meet the once dreaded troops of Yuen. A sbarp couflict re- 
sulted, the Mongols were routed and Tan-sa and Choi-yu fled 
back to the protection of Empress Ki. The Yuen emperor was 
awakened by this sturdy blow in behalt of the Korean thrune 
to the changed condition of affairs in the once submissive vassal, 
A decree was issued restoring the throne to Kong-min, and 
Choi-yu was sent back to Korea to be executed, which was 
promptly done. The king then made a demand fox Prince 
‘Tap-sa also, but this was refused. 


: A priestly adventurer. The reign of King Kong min lasted 
' 23 years, 1382—1374. Some hint 1s conveyed in the above 
. ot the excitemerit- which prevailed during the entire reign, and 
. the tragic eharacter of many of itz events. Tue mcst rewark- 
- able development of the whole reign, however, was the rise of the 
priestly adventurer Pyen-jo, better known by bis lay raine, Siu- 
.don. Once the king had adream, a nightmare, in wiich, be- 
ing attacked by an assassin, be had almost fallen a victim to his 
foe when a Buddhist priest struck down the assuilant an] saved 
the royal life. In 1365 there appeared at the royal cour: the 
monk Pyen-jo. The king, already half mad, recognised a re 
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semblance in bin to the shadowy form which had struck down 
the assassin in his dream, and took him inte high favor. 


Of the antecelents of the monk little is known. It is 
claimed that his mother was one cf the female slaves at a Bud- 
dhist monastery, and like Topsv, the son did not grow, he ‘‘just 
come’ up’? From the time he appeared at the Songdo court 
fortane siniled upon him. He was appointel royal tutor. He 
abandoned the priestly habit and tonsure, let his hair erow, and 
took the name of Sin-don. The royal dislike and distrust for 
the ministers of state and the courtiers had by this-time become so 
intense that the success of Sin-don was due possibly to his prov- 
ing to be the instrument in the royal hands best adapted to 
humble the proud nobles, “Fer Sin-don” (to quote Korean hbis- 
tory) ‘was a lone man, without friends un relatives, so the king 
put bim at the head of affairs, and followed his advice in every- 
thing.” Sin-don became a lion. He not only filled the post of 
the preceptor to the king but also became the priestly ccunselor of 
the harem, and of the high born dames of the capital, much to 
the detriment of their morals, and Buddhism sprang into re- 


newed life. The courtiers became alarmed and broke out into - 


open revolt against the new favorite. Yi Chei-by6n said to JIis 
majesty: “Ths bones of Sin don are those of evil men of old,— 
dismies bim.” Oh In-tak Intaik said: ‘The oracles of To-s6n say 
that one who is neither a monk nor a layman will confuse admin- 
nistration ani rain the dynasty. ‘The prophecy has its fulfill- 
went in Sin-don, Dismiss him.” The first counselor was ignored, 
and Sin-don took the second, beat bim with clubs,and sent him 
into exile. ‘I'he priestly favorite was invested with the title of 
Marquis of Chinpyeng. Thus one after another of the nobles 
who undertock to assail the »nonk, only brought disaster on their 
own heads. In sentencing some of the foes of Sin-don the king 
placed the priest on the royal dais beside hin in order that be 
iwight enjoy the discomfiture of those who opposed him. 


Secure thusin the royal favor the monk distributed the — 


patronage of the realur among his own followers. His arro- 
pance was boundless,even going so far as to use the high officials 
about him for a back rest, whenever he grew weary. Finally 
his power reached such a height that he himself dreaded the 


moment when his royal patron would take alarm and burl him 


down, so he deliberately plotted to seize the throne for himself. 
The plot was discovered in time and Sin-don lost his head. 


But the half insane monarch mourned the loss of the treacher- 


ous priest and even adopted his son as his own and iuvested 


him with the succession. When Kong-min fell a victim to as- 


2 
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gassipation thisson of Sin-don ascended the Throne of Korea 
and reigned fourteen years. 


Tai-jo’s marksmanship. Frown time immemorial the Ko- 
rean coasts suffered from the depredations of pirates. Espec- 
jally did Japanese rovers raid the sea board, spreading terror 
and desolation its entire length. Nct only were towns laid in 
aches and le carried off, but sometimes | rge bodies of bue- 
caneers, cap-a-pie, would land from these piratical fleets 
and penetrate inland a long distance, until the dread of their 
mame was felt far and near. These attacks occurred frequently 
during the reign of Sin-don’s son and the people lived in con- 
stant terror cf them. In 1330 a large force landed on the coast 
of Cholla and attacking the magistracy of Un-bong, tkey 
captured, and after pillaging it, set it on fire. Emboldened by 
their success, the pirates began to make preparations to march 
north and plunder the capital. The news was borne north on 
the wings of the wind and dismay and terror ruled supreme. 
Tai-jo was in Song-do when the messenger arrived with the 
newer. He lost not a moment but donning his armour, and 
with a forest of spears at his back and his trusty comrade in 
arms, Yi Du-ran, at bis side galloped scutbward. The rovers 
had not left Un-bong yet and it was there he metthem. They 
were intrenched on a mountain, and Tai-jo and bis men occupied 
the opposite heights. Conflicts ensued but were indecisive. 

among the Japanese was their leader, a young © 
warrior apparently but sixteen years of age, and who, clad in 
beautiful armour with a copper masque to protect his face, 
rallied his men so that the Koreans were always repulsed. 
Then Tai-jo and Du-rani beld a council of war and it was 


archers were arranged so that at the signal they could send in 
a shower of death shafts, and the cavalry dieposed ready to 


of.a hill from whence was a good view of 
i and stray arrows began to 
y held they way. They reached 


knight m_ his invin- 
* said Tai-jo to Du-rani, 
before be can recover, 
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you fire and transfix him” The warriors drew themselves up, 
a heavy shaft was drawn clean to the head, there was a sharp 
twang and the .essenger of death “ye cn its terrible errand. 
Tai-jo’s missile strack the warrior full on the head and betore 
its terrible force the plumed helm was knocked from its wear:r. 
Hardly had the twang of Tai-jo’s bow rany out, when another 
twang was hear. and swift on the flivht of the first shaft flew 
the arrow of Du-rap so that as the helin of the Japanese com- 
mander feil to the ground, the other arrow stru:k him full and 
killed hia. Then came the attack of archer and spparmuen, 
aud dismaye! by the sudden and unexpected fate of their 
leader, tive Japanese broke and fled on'y to be overtaken by a 
terrible slaughter. : 

We leave I'ai-jo here. Soon fate will set him on a throne 
which bis descendents for five centuries aud more will occupy. 
Enough, however, bas been related to exhibit the setting m 
which this bonored hero appears in Korean history. 


Gre. Hgeper Jones. 
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THE KOREAN VERB “TO BE.” 


A monocRaPH on ©} @ anv SJ4. 


NE of the greatest difficulties in the path of the student of 
the Korean language is that of learning the proper use of 


the two words o} 2 and 6) F-. To use one for the other is to 
speak Korean very incorrectly, but the knowledge of this fact 
gives the beginner no clue as to proper speaking. 

In English the difficulty does not exist because the one word 
to be is used with sufficient latitude to more than cover the mean- 
ing of these two Korean words. At first thought we westerners 
find some difficulty even in understanding that the verb to be is 
not a simple bat a complex word expressing two ideas, and we are 
at a greater loss in analyzing it into its separate parts. While some 
grammarians (Butler, Milligan, etc.) say that the verb (o be differs 
in nothing from all other intransitive verbs, on the other hand 
others would put it intoa special class, which they cal! the copula, 
and some are loth to name it a verb. This disagreement doubtless 
arises from the fact, which they fail to recognize, that the verb te 
be really expresses two or more ideas and is therefore logically two 
or more words, alike in form but different in use. In some of its 
uses it answers the definitiun of « true verb, expressing existence, 
possession, etc. In such cases it is intransitive and has no predi- 
cate noun or adjective. In other uses it expresses neither action, 
being nor state, but merely predicates of the subject qualities or 
groups of qualities which are expressed by a predicate adjective or 
a predicate noun. 

This difference may be discovered even in English by making 
the same analysis which every one who masters Koream must, 
either consciously or unconsciously, make. Let us see. Is it not 
true that in English the word féo be is used in the thre following 
different ways: 

1. As a simple intransitive verb re ee 

sion, etc., without predicate noun or adjective. od is, 
8 a 
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2. Pipe ce tapie cee eicane This is a book. James 


a boy. 
3. Ar «copula witha profiat adjetio The man is good, 


Note these three separcte classes y for they are essen- 
tial to an understanding of our two little Korean friends. Thoat 
first these three uses may appear to westerners to be identical, yet 
we must come to see thro eyes that there is a real distinc- 
tion in thought as well as in form, and. especially that No. 1 is 
utterly unlike Nos. 2 and 3. In No, 1 isisa pure verb. In Nos. 
2 and 3 is simply copulates qualities to their subjects. * 

Koreans without knowing the difference between nouns and 
adjectives unconsciously make these distinctions very accurately in 
usage. The three classes above mentioned are in Korean as follows: 

1 WA—tIs 

This is a simple intransitive verb expressing existence, 
possession, etc. 6 cy 9) 4, God is, or the hon- 
orific Se YRMAVL. Ae AwWA, T have 
a house. 

The honorific form Wl *} 2 ean only be accurately used 
for No. 1 never for Nos. 2 or 3. 

2. } 2 —Ts. 

This ts the copula used with a predicate noun. 
AHA Ol 2. This is a box. 
yj ¥) °| 2. It is my book. 

To express in Korean the third class mentioned above, so 

easily expres-ed in English by the same word is, we must oe 


recourse to forms apart from b th ©] 2 and 4, namely to 
that class of words sometimes called adjective ve 


3. As c}—Is good. 
sg J &}—Is difficult. 
ese are Prot oorgute of what isin English the copula with 
pra wt a ; resembiing verbs in form, termination, etc., 


ival in idea. Having made the above analysis it is 
ne wee that we have to do with only the first and firm nab 


lents of the verb to be. In No. 3 neither ©] @ nor &] 4 ap- 
pears and the English copula is is only represented in Korean by 


* The above an lysis does not include such expressions as is going, ts 
raining, is done, is continued, where is is simply anxiliary to some other 


verb. Since such forms have no relation to o] 2 and O} 4 they need 
not be mentioned here. 
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the verbal form of the termination of adjectival verbs. The dif- 


. ficulty in knowing when to use ©}.2 aud YA will forever 
' disappear if we hear in mind that the verbal idea of to be is always 


expressed by OA (or Hi] A] 2), while the copula to be with 
predicate nouns is expressed in Korean by ©} 2. All other 
uses of fo be are otherwise expressed. 


The fact that these various ideas are expressed in English by 
the one word is is only an accident of language. Some other lan- 
guages are similarly barren and others are more richly endowed. 


Russian is said to.have two words exactly similar in use to o] 2 
and o} Az. Students of Hebrew will remember that that lan- 


guage has no copula like ©] 2 but co-ordinates predicate nouns 
to their subjects by simply matching them together without a 
copula. Existeace, however, is expressed by a verb having the 


meaning of 9) 4: from which word is derived the inexpressible 
name of Jehovah, “I Am That 1 Am.” It is this word which 
is used in the rude but majestic sentence, “Let light be. Lizht was.” 

Tt would doubtless be interesting to the student of philology 
to search back to tle origin of the English language for the euuses 
of irregularity in this one word, which have produced such various 
forms as am, art, he, was, been, etc. Whether they were formerly 
different words expressing different ideas, kindred in meaning to 
the two ideas expressed by o)] 2 and 9 A, might be a fruit- 
ful subject of research, At present, however, the coalition is so 


perfect that we cannot discover any marks of cleavage indicating 
that they were formerly separate words. 


ae several years of study of Korean language, even tho 
the xbove distinction was known theoretically, difficulty has been 
experienced because no complete table of the corresponding equiva- 


lent forms of ©|.@ and | A> was available. ‘The average 
Korean teacher may be induced to teach 9 At in its various forms 


but if asked to give ©] @ in some of its many moods and tenses 
be mildly remarks that it is an ending and there he is willing to 
let the matter rest. 

_ .The following table has been prepared for my own conveni- 
ence and that of any others who may wish to use it. Tho not 
complete it is presented with the hope that others may also find it 
useful. The beginner who knows the difference in use between 


©} © and ©] 2 in the present tense is sometimes long in learn- 
ing that it is just as important to distinguish in use between these 
words in every mood, tense and variation as it is to do so in the 
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present tense. Some knowledge of most of the following forms 


will be found necessary to avoid making mistakes that rise from 
confounding things that differ. 


TABLE OF CORRESPONDING FORMS. 


n& x2 »& 


c} 
x] 
z} 
A 
: 
3 
: 
Cy 


x nO rnO nO pr®& pe 


mene BF GO GEO Cee 
BIEOOCOLLHLSISG 


| September, 


o} au} 
©] & e} 
°} = = 

Forms all wanting 


in this tense. 


ry 
ow tT BW 
yr pIwHTewITeS 
“psi oos Hho e CTR HARK oT RE 
RRRRRERRR A 444 BRRRKRRRRRRRR 
RREKARRKARARAK Yj RARRAAKAI ROK A 


os 
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YAS‘. 
IT, mir as 
Ay I 
i a) o] ne 
A, A "oh & 
dj 7! _o 
ee) ae 
O1-3's! 
9) 5] 7F 
o} 3) 4h 
9} S| 4 7} 
J 514 S17} 
©} 22} o! 7} 


we 


2. 
= 
EX orto fo Pr 


a a a 


% Sf fo ao 
Lo 


wanting. 
wanting. 


YJ UE or te 
Oo} c UF or 
it ~ wanting, 
st. °] yi o LF, or JE 
wanting. 
__ Ut 
wanting. > | 
of 7h 
oat 


Sd Ft 
iI. Conprrtoxan (on Temrorat), 
9 AV Oo) 
Re hs Ri Dae 3 
25% 


9) 
a] 
9] 
9) 
o] 
oI 
y 
S] 
S] 
9 
9] 
ol 
y 
yl 
% 


Bye ere Oy poorer oy yr Oy Ut 


=f of 


0 


x xP 2 p® 9.0 pO 
PE Ld ff EEX 


»2 
cf 
J 
~~ 


2 


[Septeraber, 


\ 
Pade 


BAAD 222 sit to >2 > 


wants ng. 
RES 
waa 


wanting. 

wanting. 
| = 
ywH=S 


wanting. 


oa n= 
Oe 
215 
ts Bad 


wanting. 


HERLWE O22 20 nO 
errs at heh 
LS snes = Bch 

rn rire 


9] 
St 
y 
9 
| 
yr 
3] 


fuln 


oj2ks 
©} + 

o} doo SX 
o] = <| 

o} ©] 4 
O44 


oh 


wanting. 
wanting. 
wanting. 
©] 44} 
wanting. 
2 Fle 
GANS 


oo = 
l= 


VY. Iwperativr. 


~— ALS 
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O) HEF, or 9] *] 4} This mood 


wanting. 


jo U2 © 
3 


aa 
eA 


VO. Versat Nouns. 


V4 
9} 41] 
9) HI 4) 


VIIL PArricrptar. 


. 
ty @ ea, fe” ; p 9 
md, « o ¥ ba : * i ?. x P 
~ #4 “rth dee ; " «= ‘a. : = 
; " ¢ ‘¢ Ta "a> F ¢ > +5 7 ie 4 7 > < 
r as / ; 


: 


em 


. 
* a 
2 Pa *> ot u% y 


ee winann. 
eae 
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6) il IA wanting. 
AMM oe 
Ba ol ao 
lett 
9] Ay ct 1} wanting. 
o] a wanting, 
3] da AS wanting. 
3) a dad | = wanting. 
el 74 oF ol oF 


o| 2} oF 
X. Muascecranecous Forms, 
o] 7} ¢19} 
9) =F] o| x} 
Ws 


QI SI 
o] G1 -t ola x 
ol 37} o1 7} 
9) 2 ul FI o} x] 
9) & ul IF "gs 


oe Al o} z} 
°) e o| 2} 
2 tS] od 

>| SI 
a1 $1 ns 
ot et4 of eee 
444 of HY 
244 ayy 

In addition to the above simple forms the following compound 
forms might be multiplied indefinitely. 


9) 4 = 9 S| B=] 9] <1. 
we ole Ye 
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ol =] | et Bell a} 
AS49Ae- Wel dalcy 
4 Y ch ey 
er Oly 2 Ol 
+ olay + eo] oF 
ae: BESS 
L et Wa e} 


2S n& pO »-D ».O 
D> wy > ry 


pura 


NOTES ON THE TABLE. 


The table shows that o}] 2 is much more defective than 
o] 4. More than 110 distinct forms of ©} & are given in the 
above list, but most of the honorifics made by the use of *} , such 


as o| A} UY, o] A} Xx}, o| A] Cl Uy etc., ete., also many forms 
which are duplicates of those given in other tenses, and certain 


other book and unusual forms are omitted. A complete list, 


therefore, of the forms of o] 2 would be much larger’than that 
given above, tho the above list probably includes all the more 
useful forms. 


In the verb ©] @ all imperatives are wanting, also al! past 


forms which are constructed on the past root Ay . Let it be no- 
ticed here that those furms constructed with the use of the syllable 


C} are not necesarily past tenses. Korean teachers are liable to 
call them past because they are based on the knowledge obtained 
from a previous expericnee or observation. It would be better, 
however, to speak of them as statements of facts founded on past 


experiences. CLA} S 7} oj] 2) S| =f does not mean that the 


man was in the house, but that the speaker has reason to know 
from past observation that the person is now in the house. We, 


therefore, find the syllable-G] in all the tenses, present, past an«l 


future, as a o) Hl SF}, and oo) AIS SF, and in 


every tense the thought conveyed by © is that the speaker has 
by some past experience or observation obtained a knowledge of 
some fact which is not yet known to the hearer, and the statement 


may be made in anyone of the tenses. q" | Bt o} zy sy 


Cc =} means that the speaker is telling to oné who does not knuw 


the fact that he has season to believe from previous observation 
that Mr. Kim (a third person) will do his work well. 
It will be observed that subject nouns in the nominative case 


we 
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whose roots end in a vowel suffer contraction when followed by 


derivatives of the word o)}.2. with the result that the verbal 
forms often appear to be mere noun endings, as the Korean teacher 


will assure us that they are, ©] HA 8] °} 4 becomes by 


crasis ©] HEU 8}; £2} 9) Z) becomes 2 AI. 

An aid to the student of Korean would be a list of sentences 
illustrating the use of the above forms. The limits of the present 
article, however, do not admit the attempt. 


W. M. Batrrp. 
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ETYMOLOGY OF KOREAN NUMERALS, 


Hana is gan, “—, a staff set up as a mark. It is ku, 
“that,” and tka, “their.” No vord for one could ever be made 
but from a demonstrative. -‘l his natural origin isa fact which 
tells against the antiquity of the Koreans. ‘lhe Japanese have 
bit for ‘one.’ The Turks bave bie. The Basque people have 
.bat. The Manchu “one”’ is emu and mia is Greek. ‘l'be Hebrew 
has ekad, This comes near the Korean word. 

Two is ful, = ‘l'bis is our fo aid the Synac trem. 

Tiree is seit, Ay) . The Syriac for three is tho tho. It is 
our thee. : 

Tve Korean neii for four is the Greek ftessera. It means 
equare tessalated brick. Yessera in Latin is a square pce: of 
wood, stone, or terra cotta used as a die, tublet, orsignal. It is 
dur in the Mongol, dureb, tour, at.d duin, four, in Manchu. [t is 
se, J in AS, semul, twenty, and in the Chirese —., mi, for 
nil, two. 

Five in Korean is tasat. Ths is the Dravidian aindu in 
Tamil aod aidu in Telegu. It is also suyain Manchu. Since 


c} - contains two valacs “s’” and “‘t” for the symbol /- it ia 
a sign that “s’ is evolved from “‘t,”” The old form of five in 
Korean is really fat. The Japnese for five is dsufs This is 
the same word, and the old form of five in Japanese is itut. 

Six in Korean is yesat. ‘Tbe Mongol is jirigan. ‘The root is 
dit. ‘The Mougol word, jirigap, basin it also the root rig, which 
is our six. The Dravidian is aru, which has lost initial “d.” 
The Hebrew shesh is the Korean yes. Pee 
: In the Korean nirkop, seven, nir is the Mongol dolon, the 

Japanese nanats and the Manchu nadau. The other root, kop, 
is kabo iu the Sanypang dialect of eastern Nepaul, and skwii, 
seven, in the Manyak dialect on the Chinese western frontier. 
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In the Korean yelaip, eight, the first root yet, is in full form 
ge. The Tibetan is gyud. The second root in the Turkish is 
kiz The Tamil effa, eight, has lost initial “‘g.” F# and etta, at 
and ate occur in about thirty Hindu dialects for eight. In all 
these initial “z” is lost. The other Korean root, alp, is the Mon- 
gol naiman, the Hebrew sivmona, toe Manyak zibi, on the west 
fro: tier of China. In the Malay dalapan, eight, it is the second 
root, lap. In the Telegu it is the root nim in enmid, eight. In 
the Tuluva, a southern dialect spoken 1a India, it is name. It 
is the root namin the Gondi Janguage. Itis tam in the An- 
Namuite language. 

The Korean ahop, nine, is kipura, nine, in the Rodong dia- 
lect of Kast Nepaul. In Manyak it is gubi. | 

The Korean ten is yel for ded. ‘lhe Manchu is juwan for 
duwan. The Turkish is on fordon The Tibetan is cha for ten. 
The Shan ia éseit. In Central India the Khond word is doso. 
Das occurs in the vocabularies of five Nepualese tribes. The 
Japanese for ten is tsudz. Now, however uulike yet is to tsudz on 
first looking at it, it is the same word beyond question, as the 
other cited words show. 


T wer ty in Korean is seu mul, =. Seu istul. Mulisa 
root meauing ten. 


Thirty in Norean js syelheun. ij =. The “I” here becomes 
“r.”  Heun ior kon is a root for ten. 1t is gin in viginti, triginia, 
quadriginta, and kon in tessaenkonta, forty. In our twenty & is 
decem, ten, Mul, ten, isin Basque amar, and in Malay puluh, 
In Annamite it is muoi. ‘) be 'l'amuil is padu, The Telegu is padi, 

In ma heun, oS forty, ma isa root fcr “four.” It is 
the Japanese pal and Malay ampat, In the Malay word “p” 
is inserted. On the Chinese western frontier this root for four 
is pi. It is piin the Newata dialect and 6&4 and bla in about 
ten other Nepaulese dial cts. In the Lepcha dialect at Sikkim 
it is pali, 

In the Korean word svin, a fifty, we have the Manchu 
sun in suncha, five, and yel, ten, auinlgamated. 


In the Korean yei syoun, sixty, oi] <, we have yesat, six, 
and /ieun, ten, amalgamaied 


The Korean nil heun, ee seventy, is formed of nal, 
seven, and heun, ten. 

The Korean yeteun, eighty, of E, is formed of yesat, eight, 
and heun, amalgamated. 

The Korean aheun, ninety, a) is formed of ahop, nine, 
and heun, ten, amalgamated. 


) 


re | . 
_ we 
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In Korean there are three native roots meaning ten, 
namely, yel, mul, and keun. Ther2 are two roots meaning two, 
namely, ful and seu, but they may be reducible to one. There 
are two Korean roots for four, neit, and mad or pal. 

All roots are derived from that time long past when man- 
kind composed one fainily. Otherwise we should not find the 
Korean tad “two” in Europe, and mal for four in Nepaulese dia- 
lects. All true linguistic rocts are indestructible and they were 
for.ned not by the nations which use them now, but in the tima 
of the first human family from which all these nations are dr- 
scended. Ali linguistic roots were made by divine assistance. . 
Men were told what to do to express their ideas in a manner 
which would in the use of the voice render them intelligible’ 
There were tree factors: (1) God; (2) the soul; (3) the vozal 
apparatus of the mouth. 


J. EDKIN’ 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


ABDICATION, ACCLAMATION, ASSASSINATION! 


HE tragic character which has been one o! the «istinguishing 
features of the course of Korean bistory for the pas‘ thirty 
years, has been peculiarly e:inpbasized in the experiences 

of His Imperial Majesty during the last three months. ‘lhe 
alliterative titie which is placed over this editorial but shows how 
the pendulum of the emperor’s fortune hes swung from one ex- 
tren e of its arc to the other. First it is a determined effort to 
compel his abJlication in which some of the best men o7 the day 
b: came involved ; followed by acclainations and public demon- 
strations to celebrate his birthday aud wish bim an end'ess 
reign; and now the courts are engaged in ferreting out a plot in 
which both His Majesty and the Prince Imperial only escaped 
death from poison, as it were hy a miracle. Whatever may be 
thouglit of the desirability of such experience s, life under them 
-anuot be dull for lack of variety. Early in July the foreign 
con vunity in Korea was startlel by a report that a plot 
against His Majesty had be>n unearthed and woh >lesale arrests 
were to ber: ade. On the 8th and 9th of July Kin Chaipung, 
ex-comnissioner of Police, and bis brother Kum Chai-ean; Yi 
Chung-ku also ex-co:nmissioner of police; Y: Yong-hanu, Yi Nam- 
heui and U Nain-kyn, with otbers were arrested. On the 10th 
Pak Churg-yang and Min Yung-jun, well known ex-Minis‘ters 
of state were also placed under arrest, puch to the astonish- 
me.:t'of all obs-rvers at seeing these representatives of the ex- 
tremes of Korean politics coupl d together. Politics, however, 
inakes strance bedfeliow-. At the same time General An “ yeng- 
¢u, ex-presidert of the Indepe: dence Club, fled to the protection 
of the of the Rsing Sun, issuing an announcement to his 
fren is that baving i:jurei his leg, be was co:fined in the Ja- 
panese hospital in Séul.. Then came a desperate effort on the 
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part of the officials of the Department of Justice to resign their 
a The net of the law having enmeshed son e of the biggest 

h in Korean waters th: sportsmen who had ran the Depart- 
ait shr«nk from the task of landing them, Finally, Mr. Sin 
Ki sun, who has the reputation o being among the sincerest 
and hest:mep in Korean political life, became Minister of Justice 
and the tria! bean. 

In the mean time it transpired that the charge upon which 
the accused, who numbered in all twelve persons, were to be 
tried was that of conspiring to force His Majesty to abdicat:: in 
favor of the Prince Imperial. The manner ‘n which the plot 
was nipped in t.e bud became known thro the following state 
ment which upperared in the Independent of July 16th: 

At the special request of Colonel Yi Hak-kiun who called on us a few 
days ago we publish the following item of information : 

About two weeks ao, Captain Kim Won-kye told Colonel Yi the fol- 
lowing story: “The other day, I called on Mc. Woo Nam-kiu who bad an 
interesting interview with Gen. An Kyengsu. Gen. An told Mr. Woo that 
the wretched condition of affairs called loudly for a thoro»gh reformation of 
— 0 government ; that they must co something before the return of Mr. Pak 

nzhio ; that His Majes:y should be persuaded to abdicate his throne to 

rown Prince ; and that a number of prominent: officers in the Palace 
pond the army had joined the movement. General An further showed Mr. 
Woo a map of the Kyengwun palae with all gates and guard stations plainly 
marked, saying that the little gate leading to the Russian Legation ought to 
be carefully guarded to prevent His Majesty from goi "e to the Legation.” 

When Colonel Yi heard this the only thing he could do was to report 
the same to his superior, Gen. Min Yongkui, who was then the Minister of 
War. General Min then took Col. Yi with him and reported the whole 
story to His Majesty, Having done this Col. Yihad no mcretodo with 


the matter. 

Col. Yiis well known to most foreigners, having been palace 
interper: ter, and also a stucent in the mulitary academy under 
General Dye. ‘To add to the interest of the matter a circular 
was sent all over Séul issued fron: a pseudo-society known as 
“The Young Men’s Patriotic Association of Daiban.”’ This 
circular was sent to the legaticrs and consulates, prominent for- 
eigners, newspapes, and the y ublic generally and was esteemed 
of such importance that a determined effort was made to un- 
earth the author, One amusing incident was that the author- 
ities mis'ed by a similarity of names, thought possibly the Ep- 
worth League of the Methodist Episco;al Church was the 
autb«r, and interrogated one of the pastons concerning the object 
of the League. The circnlar was undoubtedly a manifesto of 
the conspuatore. It lamented the backwardness of Korea, the 
oe of old customs, and the insecurity cf life and property and 

scusaeiied la he in the following words: 


“His Sacred Majesty” “has reigned thirty-five years. lnhesking th® 
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ee estate of his ancestors, and appreciating the love of his people, our 
mperor is “thirsty” after a good goverment But failing to secure the ser- 
vice of able miristers His Majestv has to control and manage overysiung 
in domestic and foreign affairs. Ile is constantly worried and anxious. * * 
Crowds of evil men darken his vision and bewilder his mind. * * * The 
excess of sorrow and labor are endangering his sacred health. (an his sub- 
jects help feeling conce:ned about his person? In order to preserve the im- 
perial health and to prolong the imperial life bis Majesty shou'd resign his 
gieat office to thc Crown Prince, to strenthen the foundation of the imperial 
family and to advance the welfare ofthe state. * * * Several persons desired 
to memorialize the Throne representing to His Majesty the universal wishes 
of people. Put crafty and evil men, by deceiving His Majesty, have falseiy 
accused the good and loyal.” 

The circular concludes with the hope that the people may put forth 
their bes: endeavors in saving the nation from present siiuatio: . 


Avdieation,—tbat was the cry. It awukened no respoi se 
and th«se who raisd it coly brought sorrow on their own heads. 
The trial lasted about one month, On the 15th of August Pak 
Chung-yang, Min Yung jan, Yi Nam-beui, Kin Chai-eun, and 
U Nami-kyu were released, tne charges against then not baving 
been proven, The findings of the court are an interesting 
exhibition of Korean judicial acumen and we here produce a 
translation tor which, as usual, we are indebted to our invaluable 


contemporary the Independent: 


In the issue f 18th inst we noted that five of the twelve prisone's 
implicated in the late conspiracy aguinst the Throne were released. The 
Government Gazetie of the 18th inst. contains the statements of the prisoners 
chatged with being in the late abortive conspiracy ani the sentences passed 
onthem. We translate the most important parts of the i.:ter>sting docu- 
ment to inform our 1eaders of the exact nature of the plot. 

Prisoner Kim Jiipoong: On or about the 15th June, An Kyengsu called 
on him and said that, as suspicious and alarming rumors were coming from 
the South, if His Majesty could le persuaded to resign the Throne to the 
Crown Prince, this would strengthen the * tate and quetthe the popular 
unasiness. Just at this point of conversation, Yi Jongnim, an intin.ate 
friend of the prisoner and a commander of a battalion of the guard, came 
in, and heard also the scheme of An After An Kyenysu went away the 
prisoner and Yi talked over the mattér, An promised the prisoner that he 
would let him know how t.e aff ir progr ssed. Several days later, An 
Ky sent a letter to the pris: ner, by Yi Rionghan, informing him that 
over thirty men had been col ected, and asking the prisoner the best means 
by which the cons; irators could go into the pal ce without hindrance. The 

claims that he di! not approve An’s plot. 

Sentence: ‘ihe fact tiatAn Kyengsu consulted with the pri oner 
several times makes it quite plain that the prisoner acquiesced in An's ; lans. 
Therefore let Kim Jaipooing be banished for life. 

- Yi Rionghan, Prisoner: On the 16th June, the prisoner called on An 
Ky who had invited him. An told the | rsoner the pilot ol co ercing 
His Majesty (to resign) and of reorganizing the Government. Afier this, the 

i met An several times. One day An to k him to his bedr om and 
showed him a plan of the new Palace Ont! e 25th june thé prisoner in- 
troduced Kim Kuiwhing to An, and took An's lever to him Jaipoony, ask- 
ing the latter the best means by which the conspirators could enter the 


b) 
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Palace without being hindered. Tne prisoner told Yi Johyen of the plot 
and one evening, going to the villa of An Kyengsu with two other men, saw 
the forged Imperial Edict which An had prepared. ‘The prisoner claims 
that he disapproved the plot that evening. 

Senience: The prisoner, Yi Rionghan, acted as An Kyengsu’s con- 
fidant ard messenger for over ten days. The prisoner introduced people 
to An and carried messages for him several times. That the prisoner was 
intimately connected with the plot is clearly manifest Therefore let Yi 
Riongban be banishe:! for life. 

Yi Choongku, prisoner: On or about the 2oth Feb. (June ?) the prisoner 
called on An Kyengsu who told him of the plot. The prisoner asked An 
the nan es of tiose who were engaged in it. Onthe 25theof the same 
month :he prisoner called on An Wyengsu and found with him Yun Hio- 
jung, Yi Reonghan, Yi Johyen, Kim Kuiwhang’ The prisoner and others 
preset saw the forged Edict vs by An The prisoner claims that 
he :eported An’s plot to Joo Sukmyen (then, Vice Minister of War) for the 
purpose of informing the same to His Majesty. “3 

entence: What the prisoner told Joo Sukmyen was not definite and 
clear. Leside he never told Jooto report the plot to His Majesty. Joo 
declares that he did not understand what the prisoner meant. Moreover, 
the prisoner himself admits having said to An Kyengsu that it would be 
very good if the plot should succeed. Though the ; rsoner pretends that his 
purpose was to find out the plot (for the purpose of divulging the secret) it 
is manifest that he consented tothe conspiracy. Ti.erefore let him be 
banishe:« for life. 

Prisoner, Yi Jongnim: The prisoner was appointed a commander of a 
b ttalion of the guard in ney On the 15th of that month, the prisoner, 
accepting an invitation, called on Kim Jaipoong who had just finished some 
secret conversation with An Kyeng An then told the prisoner about the 
plot. The next day Yun ttiojung, who has run away, called on the prisoner 
and asked him it he had heard oi the plot of An Kyengsu. The prisoner 
answere:l| in the affirmativ:. The prisoner claims that he hal never ex- 
pressed his o,inion «ne way or another on the subject. 

Sentence: The prisoner was instructed by Min Yongkui, the Minister 
of War, to report any plot that!e might hear Yit the prisoner failed to 
notify Min Yongkui of the scheme cf An -K,engsu. Moreover, An told 
som: one, after having confided his secret to the priscner, that the officers 
of the cuard were inthe conspiracy so that they would keep the sol:liers 
under control ; and that Yi Jor gnim, the prisoner, knew the plans. That 
the prisoner did not «lisapprove the plot but consenteu to it is clearly seen. 
Therefore let him be banished for life 

Prisoner Yi Nambhui, a commander of a battalion of the guard. Avout 
the 20th June, th: prisoner calied on An yengsu who told him ot the plot. 
The next day the pri oner reported to the then Mi:iste of War, Min Yong- 
kui, that he was told py An, requesting Min to inform His Majesty of the 
same. Aft. rward the ; risoner called on An and 'eported. whatever he had 
learned to the Minister of War. Moreover the prisoner called on Sin Sang- 
hoon, the then Minister of Finance, and asked him to report the conspiracy 
to His Majesiy. ‘Therefore let Yi Namhui be set free. : 

Prisoner Pak Jungyang, (the Minister of Hore Department.) An 
Kyengsu told Rionghan that Pak Jungyang also knew the plot. But noti:ing 
has . een produced to prove in the least that Pak had seen or heard any- 
thing of the conspiracy. Therefore, Pak Jungyang is set free. 

' Prisoner Min Yongjoon: An Kyengsu told Kim Jaipoong that he (An) 
intended to talk with Min Yongjoon about the plot. When Yi Choonku 
asked An who the conspirators were, An counted Min among the number. 
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An also told Yi Namhui that the thing could be done if Min were appointed 
pd sinen nt Besides this there is absolutely nothing to prove that the 
Pesta til cactinantel any intess ur vedealeae on the subject or that 


— any le'ters or verbal messages with An. Min 
is ey ae ang set free. 


Thus terminated a very ill-advised and foolish attempt to 
force His Majesty from the Throne. We do not presume to 

on the justice of the sentences, but the plot as developed 
in the trial, was xn impossible one which would have done 
credit to a counle of young school boys suffering from an over- 
dose of yellow novelism. 

‘The birthday of His Impenal Majesty occurred on 
September 10th and was more generally observed through- 
ous the country and with greater demonstration of loy alty 
than ever before in /istory. As asort of a prelude the Ist 
of September wa: celebrated wit much euthusiasm as Found- 
ers Day, being tle 5C6th anniversary of tte founding of the 
dynasty by Tui-jo. But the overflow of patriotis:n and loyalty 
reached its height on the imperial birthday ‘The city ws 
decuiated with fleg< a -d lanterns throughout; pullic institutions 
were closed, and mass weetings held by enthusias:ic crowds. 
Both the Independent club and the Imperis! Club had recep- 
tions with speeches and refreshments. At two o’clock 2,000 
members of the Independence Club participated in a public 
dei onstration in the streets in Séual, marching with their hats 
decorated with flowers, and a band playing the Kor an national 
air, tothe front of the Imperial palace, and there cheering ‘or 
the Emperor, In the meanptime a third demo.ustration was 
bei g held in Séul by the Christians cf the capital. As a special 
mark of favo: the Music Hall was vpened to them, and bere 
8e1 Vices se1:i-religious, se:i-patrotic. were held. 5,000 pampblet 
programs were struck cff and :listiibuted, speeches were made 
and songs sung and the enthusiasm ran high. In the evening 
the scene in the city was a mort picturesque one. ‘The streets 
were ablaze with lanteris, and special illuniinations were visible 
at places. ‘Tbe illumination of the compound of Dr. W. P. 
Scrauton and thatof the PaiChai College werespecially mentioned. 

Throughout the country the same thing was true in a 
slightly lesser degree. Ctemulpo was covered with a wass of 
waving flags throughout the day and in the ever ing the illum- 
inations drew into the street great 1 assea of sightseers, At the 
Yanium a reception was given by tiie Kamni, while meetings 
and addresses of loyalty were the orde: throughout the city. Tbus 
closed the most universally celebrated birthday of His Majesty. 
Abdication was forzotten. It was now. acclamation! 

_ ‘Two days later, on September 12th, the startling news 
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was noised about that a serious attermpt bad been made to take 
the imperial life with poison. In a country governed as Korca 
is by a' solutism, where the strictest safe guards are suppcsed to’ 
always surround the raonarch to prevent any peril, this was felt 
to be most serious. In all the upheavals, revolutions and trag- 
edies which have attend-d the reign to the present mowent, 
this was the first tine an effort was n-ade to as-assinate the 


Emperor. On the inorning of the 15th, the folowing details 
were made public: Y 


His Majesty has been accustomed to take foreign food now and then 
for a change. On the night of the 11th inst., about 11 o'clock, His Majesty 
and the Crown Prince sat at the table to a late foreign supper. The Em- 
peror first ate a piece of bread which he found a little stale. Then he sipped 
a few spoorfuls of coffee. The Crown Prince who, without eating anything 
first, drank about two-thirds of his coffee, comp!ained oi being squeamish, 
and turning ashy pale, soon began to vomit. Surpiised, y2t not alarmed, 
His Majesty gave some coffee to two eunuchs who were in his presence. 
One of them, drinking about halfa cup of the beverage, went out of the 
room with his hand on his mouth and fell senseless on the floor. The other 
eunuch, who sipped only a little, also felt strange and went out. An old 
maid of honor drank a few mouthfuls of the coffec, saying that it was a warm 
drink of excellent flavor, but she soon fainted. In the meanwhile the Crown 
Prince was vomiting copiously while his bowels ran incessantly. His ex- 
tremes became icy, his cheeks ashy, and hiseyes sank deep into the sockets 
with dark blue streaks on both sides of the upper part of the nose. He lost 
consciousness and panted for breath. His Majesty, feeling himself squeam- 
ish and uneasy, devoted his attention to his son. But finally the Emperor 
also called for a basin and threw up a basinfu! of strange looking stuff, feel- 
ing at the same time too weak to move. Korean doctors were of course 
called in and such remedies as they offered were given to the Imperial suf- 
ferers with as little delay as possible. 

Four servants who out of mere curiosity drank the coffee also became 
sick and were carri d to quarters. The eunuch who fell senseless was carried 
to his room, all the while vomiting. .His extremes became icy cold ; yet hts 
head sweated profusely. He panted for breath and for some time the 
Crown Prince and the eunuch seemed beyond hope. But later on, say two 
hours alter, they showed signs of life, warmth beginning to return to the 
body. | : 

By the afternoon of the 13th inst., His Majesty was almost well, only 
very weak, while the Crown Prince, though too teeble to walk, was able to _ 
talk and smoke a cigarette. The eunuch most affected was the day before 
yesterday interviewed by the writer; he was found Very much better, being: 
able to talk andi sit up. : 


With these facts before us, it is easy to say that there was some kind ot: 
poison in the coffee used on that night... But it is not so easy to say what, 
ison it was. Harder it is to know how the poison got into the beverage; _ 
the miost difficult and delicate question for the police afficers or any < 
other officers will be to find out the traitors who ‘did the deed. We are in- ' 
formed .that the dry coffee, the coffee bag, the sugar.a.d the milk .used on : 
that night have been. examined by acom , foreign doctor who pro- , 
nounced them to be throughly harmless. _ It is a pity that no portiyn of the 
coffee diunk by the persons affected was'saved to be analyzed. Even'the 
matter vomi por} wabematey was not kept for examination. Some suspect 


i). hae 
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that the poison was put into the water p t but we learn that the waterrot 
was cleansed before anytody had thought of examining it. The cook ard 
his assistants, fourteen in all, who were put under arrest on tl e night of the 
event have been examined ‘ ythe police. Yet it is very unlikely thet these 
feliows would have run the risk when they knew that the, would be the 
first to suffer.should the plot miscarry ‘This problem is all the more com- 
plicated when we remember that the Imperial cuisine is as ful) of hangers- 
on as any other Korean office. Chusas, servants, cooks, waiters and their 
friends without number swarm the place. In the crowd and confusion any- 
body could easily drop poison in the food. Whatever, therefore, may be 
the result of the examination we have very slight hope that the real crim- 
inals, if there were any, could be traced ard punished for the dastardly act. 


The outcome was awaited anxiously. It was a pleasure to 
know that the dastardly attempt had failed and both the imperial 
victims escaped, as well as those on whom the coffie was tried, 
except the old maid of honor who died. Every effort was made 
to unearth the perpetrator of the decd. Among the tc urteen cooks 
who were arrested was a boy who had been placed in his pesition 
by the netoricus inte 7. Kim Hong-yuk. J his boy confesed 
that a friend of Kim, ty the nume cf Kong Chang-sik, had given 
him corten stuff to put in the coflee and that he had dune ro. 
This implicated Kim, and his wife and Kong, who was found in 
Kim’s house, were arrested, and a squad of policemen sent to 
Heuk-san island where Kim is in cxile to bring the accused to 
Séul. Including Mrs. Kim and Kong c!.usa, seventeen persons 
were put under a)rest in Séul. The examination of fifteen of these 
was cumpleted on the 15th inst. and they were taken to the De- 
partment of Justice for safe custody. Mrs. Kim and Kong chu- 
sa, however, were retained at the Police jail for further investigation, 

If the accu-ation of Kim Hong-yuk should prove trae it will 
weie e a case «f vindictive reve ge. Mr. Kim’s name is very well 

wn to the public iuterested in Korea. As the interpreter at 
the Russian Legation he sprang into prominent notoriety, and for 
a time was the most powerful subject of His Korean Majesty. He 
soon went to the wall, however, and was not only relieved from 
his posts in the government, but also dismissed from the Russian 
service. On the 25th of August there appeared in the Govern- 
ment Gazette an edict > ar «0g Kim witht bev having deceived His 
Majesty, misused his iaane | for his vo ranean and 
having produced an estrangement between horea and Russia. By 
this edict the emperor declared Kim guilty and directed the Law 
2 to bauish him “according to established 1equirements 
of law.” And Kim was banished to Heuk-san-lo, a penal settle- 
nent island west of Chulla, and ove of the must vigorous of the 
penal settlements. A betier commentary on his character could 
not be produced than the following: 


Kian Menguuik ie « ctriking illastration how » Kovenn nader present eircom 
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stances may be metamorphosed from a common coolie into a high official with no 
ee than a few words of some foreign language and a deal of un- 
ng cheek. 
Kim whose origin is very mean can read neither Chinese uor Korean nor 
Russian. His speaks Ruvsian badly as we are told by best judges. He had served 
in the Russian Legation as an me ey for years. Bat the aflair of the February 
llth, 1896, was a turning point to bis life. His Majesty, not from choice, but of 
necessity, had to take Kim into his confidence. Wealth-and honors were hea 
on him. He fitbed on both sides as may be seen in the E-lict, hut nobody dared to 
expose his villany because sone thonght him to be an angel of light incapable of 
any meanness! For over two years much of the government of Korea was practi- 
cally in the hand of Kim Hongnivk. No minister of state or the governor of a 
province was appointed without his consent direct or.implied. His “Insolence, in- 
trigues, and rascality filled the country with his creatures, the city with his sensual 
scandals, and tle le with indignation. In the meanwh'‘le he was made the 
Vice Minister of Education thongh he could not sign even his name in any lan- 
guage! He was mode the Chief of the Buresu of Nobility! He was appointed the 
Governor of Seoul! All this while retaining his position in the legation as an 
interpreter. Sometime in last April, his dismissal from the Russian service gave 
great pleasure to all except those minisers and vice ministers who owed their pro- 
motion to the notorious man. : 


The trial and its outcome will be watched with much interest. 
To His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor, and His Imperial High- 
ness, the Prince, we extend our heartiest congratulations on their 
narrow escape from death, and especially to His Majesty upon the 


fortitude with which he has passed thro the perils of abdication, 
acclamation and assassination. 


Murder.—On Wednesday, Augnst 31st, the entire com- 
munity was greatly shocked to learn that Mr. Geo. W. Lake, an 
American merchant residing in Chemul]po, had been murdered the 
previous night. Mr. Lake lived in his store in the Chinese Settle- 
ment just opposite the street leading to the main entrance ot the 
Chinese Consulate. He had been in the habit, we are tuld, of 
— his shop himself every night and had an agreement with 
one of the Chinese constables of the settlement to wake him up 
every morning at six o’clock. The latter on the morning of the 
31st called him but receiving no response, about 8:30 a. m., climbed 
from the second story of the next house onto the veranda outside 
the second story of Mr. Lake’s house. The windows were forced 

and the unfortunate man found in his bed which was satur- 
ated with his blood. There was no evidence of a struggle. ‘The 
murderer had u-ed the iron weight shaped like a coffee cup, 
attached to a Chinese “steel-yard.” One terrific blow had been 
struck which crushed in the forehead of the unfortunate man. He 
was found with one hand resting on his breast and the other hang- 
ing over the side of the bed, and no blood upon them, it being 
evident he had not moved after he was struck. An examination 
of the premises showed that apparently an entrance was affected 
thro the back of the house and probably robbery was the object. 
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The safe was open, some small coin lay scattered about and two 
bineculars which were in the safe were missing. One of these was 
afterward found back vf the house. 


’ On the disco in Chemulpo of the crime, Mr. W. D. 
Townsend t the United States Legation, and the Min- 
ister, Hon. H. N. Allen, immediately sent W. F. Sands, Deputy 
Consul-General, to hold a coroner’s inquest. Communication was 
also had by the legation with Mr. Lake’s brother, Mr. Edw.’ Lake 
of Nagasaki, who came on to Korea, reaching Chemul po ber 
7th. We cannot commend too highly the promptnes; with which 
_ the legation took the matter up. an hour after Mr. Townsend’s 
telegram was received Mr. Sands was on his way to Chemuipo to 
assume charge of the case. The murder of a peaceable and in- 
offensive foreigner in his own bed-room under circumstances of a 
most brutal character is a matter of the highest concern to every 
foreigner resident in this country and the prompt action of Dr. 
Allen indicates that the Jegation will te swift to bring to justice 
the perpetrator of such » deed. 


On the arrival of Mr. Sands in Chemulpo he impanelled 
Messrs. H. C. Coibbran, W. D. ‘Townsend, and E. E. Rittenhouse 
asa jury avd they found that the deceased came to his death from 
a blow on the head with an iron weight in the hands of a person or 
persuns unknown. The remains of Mr. Lake were interred that 
evening in the foreign cemetery. The weapot with which the 
deed was done was fourd in the room, with some of the hair of 
the victim on it. 

Jhe search after the murderer was pushed with vigor. ‘There 
were many clues but none of a very substantial character. On 
September 21st, Mr. J. Flanagan, who was connected in business 
with Mr. Lake, was put under arrest by the United States authori- 
‘ties and confined in the municipal jail at Chemulpo. Mr. Flana- 
gan will be tried in Séul on the charge of being implicated in the 
affair. 


Marquis Ito in Korea.—The visit of this world-famed 


¢x-premier of Japan was without politica) or official character, and 
entirely private in its nature. A breathing spell of private ‘ife 
‘having come to him by being released from his ministerial posts 
in the imperial government he had been able to realize a long 
cherished plan of visiting the scenes of so much of Japan’s diplo- 
macy and foreign interest, Korea and China. 


The Marquis is in the fifty-eighth year of his age and is still 
a comparatively young and active mau, His entourage consisted 
of a few personal friends, including Mr, C, Narabara, Second Secs 
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retary of the Japanese Legation; Mr. M. Dzumoto, a former pri- 

vate secretary of the Marquis and at present editor of the Japan 

Tues; Mr. M. Tokioka, an official of the Imperial Household 
rtment of Japan; Mr. ‘T. Moii, a well known Yap ee 

Mr. Y. Ohoka, M.P. Great preparations had been for 
the reception of the Marquis by the residevt Japanese, who united 
to honor him as the foremost statesman of their country, the aathor 
of the constitution, as well as the chief maker of modern Japan ; 
and by the Koreans who remember him as the chief iator of 
the Shimonoseki treaty. His Imperial Majesty and the govern- 
ment and people united in honoring the famous visit r, the sum 
of $3,000, it is said, having been specially set apart to be used in 
entertaining him. In fact the addition of a few formalities and 
ceremonies, and the reception, would have been such as would be 
accorded a member of an imperial family. 

Marquis [to reached Chemulpo August 22nd, per Genkai 
Maru. Here he was met by Mr. Yi Chai-kwang, Director of the 
Imperial Clan Bureau, and Mr. Hyén Yén-un, a councillor of the 
Imperia] Household, who had been deputed to meet and welcome 
the Marquis by the emperor; and Mr. E. Hioki, First Secretary 
of the Imperial Japanese Legation at Séul. After a rest of a few 
days the Marquis went to Ssul and was met at the river by a large 

athering of Korean and Japanese officials, including delegations 
m the Independence and the Imperial ( ]ubs. Chairs were at 
hand sent by His Imperial Majesty, and escorted by a dozen pal- 
ace policemen the purty proceeded to the [Imperial Legation in 
Séul. At five o'clock that afternoon an imperial au:lience was 
held, and the visitors preserted to His Majesty by the Japanese 
Minister. The next day was a round of festivities. A tiffin at 
midday in the old Palace, the Kyeng-bok-kung, given by H. E. 
Yi Chai-sun on behalf of the emperor, and in the evening a rcep- 
tion by the Japanese residents in Séul at the Municipal Hall. 
August 27th, the Literary Association of Séul, known as the Nam- 
san Poetic Society, held-a gathering in honor of the Marquis, and 
the literatti of the Japanese, Korean and Chinese society of the 
capital proposed verses, sounets and other peoms cn the visit of 
the statesman. The following days were occupied with a dinner 
by the emperor in the palace, Chan-bok-kung, visits to the schools, 
hospitals and associations. under Japanese auspices in Sdul; a 
tiffin party in the Foreign Office ard a farewell audience with the 
emperor; and on the 30th of August, the Marquis left Séul for 
China, being attended as far as Chemulpo by Mr. Hyén Yon-un 
on behalf of His Majesty. At the Foreign Office Marquis Ito 
Gelivered a most int« resting speech in answer to a toast to himself 
proposed by the Foreign Minister and we print herewith a trans- 
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Jation for which our best acknowledgements to our confrere of the 
Japan Times: 


Your Excellencies and Gentlemen: | 

I thank jou sincerely for the kind words in which the Acting Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs has jst addressed me on your behalf, but at the same 
time | am constrained to say that I do not deservé the high compliments 
which he chose to confer upon me. Allow me to avail myself of the present 
opportunity to say a few wor ts concerning the attitude of Japan toward this 
country. You doubtless know that in 1873 a group of Japanese statesmen 
advocated the despatch of a punitive expedition to Korea, a proposal to 
which I was uncompromisingly opposed from the outset, because I deemed 
such a war not only uncalled for but contrary to the principles of humanity. 
You may imagine the magnitude of the excitement occasioned by this ques- 
tion, when I tell you that the split which it caused in the ranks of the Ja- 
panese statesmen led to a tremendous civil war a few years afterward. The 
point to which I wish direct to your attention is thet His Impenal Japanese 
Majesty's Goverrment did not hesitate to reject what it considered to be an 
unjust proposal even at such gigantic risk. , 

Japan's policy towards Ko’ea has since been unchanged; in other words 
her object has always been to assist and befriend this country. It is true 
that at times incidents of an unpleasant nature unfortunately interfered with 
the maintenance of unsuspecting cor-liality between the two nations. But | 
may conscientiously assure you that the real object of the Japanese Govern- 
ment has always been to render assistance to Korea in her noble endeavours 
to be a civilized and independent state. 

I am sincerely gratified to see that to-day’s Korea is an independent 
and sovereign. Henceforth it will be Japan's wishes to see Korea's inde- 
pendence further strengthened and consolidated; no other motive shall in- 
fluence J:pan’s conduct toward this country. On this point you need not 
entertain the slightest doubt. 

Japan's good wishes for Korean in’ependence are all the more sincere 
and reliable because ber vital interests are bound up with those of your 
country. A danger to Korean independence will.be a danger to Japan’s 
safety. So you will easily recognize that the strongest of human motives, 
namely self-interest, combines with neighbourly feelings to make Japan a 
sincere well-wisher and friend of Korean independence. 

Let me repeat once more that Korea may rest assured of the a sence 
of all sinister motives on Japan's part. Friendship between two countries in 
the circumstances of Japan and Korea ought to be free from any trace of 
suspicion and doubt as to each other's motives and intentions. In con- 
clusion, allow me to express my heartful hope that you may long remain 
in office and assiduously exert yourselves for the good of your sovereign and 
country. 


A New Mission.—The Canad‘an Presbytarian church has 
launched forth a new mission in Korea and we extend them a 
hearty welcome. ‘They come to take up the work laid down by 
Mackenzie, one of the best men that every came to Lhese shores 


as a missionary. The new mission cons'’stsof Rev. and Mrs, 
¥oote, Dr. and Mrs. Grierson, and Rev. D. McRae. 


The Foreign Imperial Body Guard.—Early in Scp- 
tember, General C. R. Greathouse, acting om behalf of His Im-~ 
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perial Maijes'y, cngaged in Shanghai thirty foreigners to come to 
Korea to serve as Palace police. These foreigners consisted of 
of vine Americans, nine Englishmen, five Frenchmen, five Ital: 
ians, and two Russians. Their contract was for one year at 
yen 70 per month, with quariers and uniform, and arms. Their 
dutics were to be those of policemen “and especially to guard, 
protec: and defend His Majesty and the Imperial Family from 
all danger or harm at all times, also toaccompany His Majesty 
when he goes out from the Paiace.” They reached Korea on the 
Sagami, September 14th, and proceeded to Séul the next day. 
Their appearance occasioned much excitement and a great 
clamour was raised demanding that they be dismissed. The In- 
dependence club, as usual, was in the forefront of the opposition 
and demanded dismissal on the following grounds: (1) that 
there is no need for a foreign guard in the Palace; (2) that its 
presence would excite fezlings of jealousy and resen' ment, in the 
rank and file of the Korean soldiery ; (3) that the measure would: 
alienate the loyal populace from the cause of the Imperial family; 
(4) that the presence of a foreign guard might give rise to 
intervational complications with certain Powers ; (5) that a force 
composed of five different nationals with cxterritorial rights 
night prove an element which the Korean government would 
find itself incapable of managing; (6) that the whole scheme if 
adopted would be a disgrace to the court which cannot trust 
its cwn people, to the government which cannot protect its 
own Palace, and to the whole nation which entrusts the safety 
of itsown sovereign to the care of a band of foreigners over 
whom no Korean, the Emperor nct excepted, can exercise any 
disciplinary control. 

As aresult of this remonstrance the Imperial council on 
the 19th inst. determined to yield to the public demand and dis- | 
miss the guard, and on the 27th inst. the guard were paid 
their salaries for one year and they departed for Chemulpo on 
their way back to Shanghai. 
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LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


“The Enfranchisement of Korea,” by Homer B. Hulbert. The North 
American Review, June, 1898. 


The facile and prolific pen of Prof. Hulbert contributes not only to the 
magazines and pa of the Far East, but to the leading papers and reviews 
of America as well. In the June issue of tLe North American Review he 
has a thoughtful article on Enfranchisement of Korea.” In a concise 
and rapid historical review Prof. Hulbert discusses first Korea's relations 
with China. “In one sense it was vassalaye, in another it was not. China 
never claimed the right to regulate her internal policy nor to meddle with 
her foreign policy. Her attitude toward the peninsula kingdom has always 
been that of a patron rather that of a master."" The complications growing 
out of the persecutions of the French missionaries, the “General Sherman” 

the return of the Chinese to power on the downfall of the Tai Won 

un in 1882, all preface the real purpose of the article, which is to discuss 
the results of the Japan-China war. The “spoils system” and “the same low 

inion of a military career which prevails in China” are regarded as “two 
disadvantages under which the kingdom works, and they form, indeed, a 
heavy handicap. But in spite of it all there are many hopeful factors which 
tend to neutralize these factors." These hopetul factors are the removal of 
_all superintendence of a foreign nature, the development of a public spirit 
among a large class of Koreans, a customs secvice tat is excelled nowhere 
in the world,.a gfowing import and export trade; industrial enterprises such 
as the railroad, mining concessions, electric street-car plant; and educational 
enterprise as shown in the interest manifested in the study of foreign lan- 
guages. 

We notice, however, that Prof. Hulbert says the Tone-hak and Right- 
eous Army uprisings originated “in lack of food.” This is a new sugges- 
tion for it has been generally understood they were due to official oppression. 
It is also debatable whether Japan's influence in Korea died when the em- 

found refuge in the Russian Legation, or that “the last semblance ot 
power had gone.” Her troops remained unmolestated as of old, at their 
posts. And a series of treaties with Russia confirmed Japan in the position 
she had secured. In fact it would seem that the hegira only accrued to the 
advantage of Japan, the strengthcning of her influence in Korea, and the in- 
crease in the numbers of her sympathizers. 
This most interesting article we ccmmend to our readers. There is food 


for thought in it. 
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The Japanese population of Chemulpo is 4,178. 
Korea has decided to adopt the the gold standard. 
The increas: of the opium habit is creating general alarm. 


Mr. Young has been engaged as marshal at the United States Legation, 


_A number of Korean ladies have organized a society to foster female 
education. 
His Imperial Majesty proposes to purchase a military uniform which 
will cost $529. | 
It is whispered that “Korean Characteristics,” by Rev, Jas. G. Gale, is 
the latest thing in press 


The appeintment is announced of M. Paulaff, Russian Charge d'Affaires — 
at Peking, as Minister to Korea. | 


There are four Korean daily papers published in Soul besides a tri 
weekly under Japanese auspices. 


The new German Language school, Prof Balljohn, Principal, was 
opened in Soul on September 15th with sixty pupils. 


A |apanese clerk in the employ of Mr. Suzuki at Chemulpo comitted 
suicide because unable, it is said, to pay a debt of $40. 


On the 17th of August the first locomotive ever set up in Korea was 
run out of its shed at Chemulpo,—and run back again, for the present. 


It is said that the greeting which Ehud gave Eglon is awaiting Mr. Pak 
Yong hyo on his return from Japan Civilization is usknown to some 
Koreans. 


Rev. D. L. and Mrs. Gifford reached Soul on August 22nd after a furlo 
in the United States. They are most gla ‘lv welcomed back by a wide circle 
of friends. | 


The campaign of the Independence club against the notorious Yi Yong- 
ik was successful. He was driven from all his lucrative posts and finally 
fled to escape arrest. 


Prof Hulbert and his family have left Soul fora short furlo of six 
months in America. Son voyage. We trust the long promised History of 
Korea will now materialize. 

Mr. Yi Yu-in whose ability to forcaste the futuie by means of fortune 
telling gained for him the post of Minister of Justice, has been exiled for 
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sending a forged Imperial despatch to the Russian Minister on his arrival 
in Fusan. 


It is announced that that the Japanese government froposes to retain 
Hon M. Koto in his post as minister to the ‘oul Court. This news gives 
universal pleasure to the foreigners in Korea. 


Bishop A. W. Wilson. D. D., LL. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, arrived in Soul September 8th and was the guest of Dr. C. F, 
Reid. He visited Songdo during his stay in Korea. 


On. Sunday, September 18th, the Rev. C. T. Collyer of Songdo was or- 
dained to Elder's Orders in the Methodist Episcopal Church South by Bishop 
Wilson, assisted by Bishop Cranston and Drs. Reid and Scranton. 


Orders have been issued to exclude from the imperial palace the 
“whisperers,” the wire pullers, intriguers and plotters who are held respon- 
sible for the fact that it was possille to so easily poison His Majesty. 


. . The press of work at the annual meeting of the Methodist Mission 
delaye 1 the August Repository so that, having the maiter for the September 
issue in hand it was thought well to issue the two months in one issue. 


New railroads proposed: Siulto Mokpo; Séulto Kyengheung via 
Wonsan ; Wonsan to (hinnampo via Pyengyang ; Kyengheung to We-jul. 
The cost of construction will not be large—say a few hundred millions or so. 


A fool and his money are soon parted. No better evidence of this is 
offered than the prevalence of lotteries. An attempt is beirg made by 
‘Koreans to revive the institution in this land where it was suppressed in 1895. 


! 


General Min Yong-whan and Colonel Min Sang-ho, after a trip around 
the world, have returned home. Gen. Min is reported as saying that other 
nations have their parliaments, diets, and congresses, but Korea has its 


Independent Club. 


H. E. Kim Pyeng-si, ex Prime Minister, died at his home on Septem- 
ber 11th, and in his honor the flags of the Legations were half masted. 
This aged and eminent statesman had the reputat’on of being one of the 

best of the old school. 


The end of the Foreign Body Guard. The Korean government com- 
promised with the members of the guard by paying them the amounts 
called for by their contracts and the most of the guard left Chemulpo Sep- 
tember 30 over Chow Chow foo for Shanghai. 


At last Korea has a fine rice crop, and from all quarters we hear that 
the people are loud in their expressions of sat:sfaction at the prospect. The 
Korean rice is not a prolific bearer. Three spears picked near Chemulpo 
yielded 176, 155 and 154 kernels respectively. 


His Imperial Majesty has appointed J. McLeavy Brown, Esq., Superin- 
tendent of Railroads, and the Minister of Public works proposes that Mr. 
Brown shall make a ‘our of inspection over all the proposed new lines of rail- 
road. We certainly will not envy the commissioner the trip. 


The following is the platform proposed by the Independence Club.” 
(1) Freedom from illegal arrest on unspecificd charges without a formal 
wanant. (2) The prompt and impartial administration of justice. (3) That 
all persons arrested be taken before the magistrate within twenty-four hours 
for inquiry. (4) That arrested suspects be not regarded as criminals. (5) 
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Fair taxation but immunity from extortion. (6) Economy in expenditure.’”” 
We would suggest that this platform be posted in a conspicuous place and 
histosy as x develops compared with it. 

On September 7th the interesting ceremony of breaking ground for the 
new electric street railway of Soul was periormed by Hon. H. N. Allen, the 
U. S. Minister, at the East gate of the city. The work is bei: g pushed very 
raphy under the supervision of the American & Oriental Construction 

ompany, 


A serious campaizn is being carried on now in Seoul against the court- 
iers who rightly vent the palace and obscure and confuse administra- 
tion. If the movement is conducted fiee from personalities and only against 
the principle of the thing it will be beneficial. It is another step in the path 
to constitutionalism, 

“They say thatthe mint at Chemulpo is going to be transferred to 
Riongsan. It wasa great mistake to move the mint down to Chemulpo 
several years ago. It isa greater mistake to bring the mint up again to 
Seoul. But the greatest mistake is that Korea should have a mint at all.” 
— The Independent. 


Bishop Earl Cranston, D. D LL. D., of the Methodist Episcopa’ 
church, reached Soul August 24th. The Bishop and Mrs. Cranston and 
Miss Ruth Cranston were the guests of Mrs. M. F. Scranton; and Miss 
Cranston and Miss Laura Cranston were the guests of the ladies of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary society. 

It is said that His Excellency, the Russian Minister, when he heard of 
the arrival of the foreign body guard, inquired of the Korean government 
how it was that, having given as the reason for relieving the Russian officers 
and guard of duty that the Koreans were now able to attend to such things 
themselves, yet here was a foreign guard now employed by His Majesty! 


In former days all military officials were outranked by their companions 
in civil grades. This, however, was changed in the reforms of 1895 and the 
military arm of government service placed on an equality with the civil arm. 
Of late, however, in some of the aristocratic sa/ons a spirit of murmuring is 
manifesting itself and a cry raised for a return fo literary examinations and 
the subordination of all military to civil officials. 


The work on the Soul-Chemulpo Railway is being pushed rapidly and 
the entrance to Chen.ulpo is nearly completed. Tracks will soon be laid, 
and a construction train put to work. We learn that the company, determined 
to make the best kind of a rcad possible, have decided on certain changes 
calculated to reduce the grade to 1-100. To insure safety at various points 
the road across the Orikal Plains will be raised five feet, and the bridge at 
the Han ten feet” 


The following comment by the Jd. Zis endorsed. It shows that 
the sow will return to its wallowing in the mire: “Yi Seijin, a memorialist 
is of the opinion that the mildness of punishment is the source of late con- 
spiracies. He regrets that the ,ood old custom of decapitaticn, of quartering 
and of killing the relatives and friends of a convicted traitor, are no longer in 
practice. “But” he says in a memorial to the Throne, “these repeated plots 
will ruin your dynasty. Therefore I humbly beg that Your Majesty will or- 
der the authorities to revive the ancient law of torture, decapitation, etc., in 
order to prevent any recurrence of disloyal schemes and to render the Im- 
perial famiv <afe.” That His Majesty will pay no attention to such a me- 
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morial goes without saying. Yet, a memorial of this nature is an insult io His 
Majesty, and a di grace to the country. We wish the memorialist were in 
some way punished tor presenting such a barbarous petition to the emperor, 


Japanese capitalists have at last secured the much coveted Seoul-Fusan 
railioad concession. The agreement was signed on September 8th and we 
are informed the work wili be pushed. The engineering difficulties will make 

- the undertaking an expensive one. The conditions of the concession are 
these:—(1) That the work of construction must Le commenced within three 
years. (2) That the building must be finished within fifteen years, (3) That 
the concession must not be sold except to the government of Japan, or the 
government of Korea, orto Ja anese or Korean subjects. (4) That Korean 
_ subjects shall have the privilege of becoming share holders. (5) That the 
Korean government shall have the rizht to purchase the road should the 
finances of the State permit. (6) That all other conditions shall be identical 

‘ with those operative in the case of the Seoul-Chemulpo line. 


The following explains itself. Its appearance is hailed with interest: 


EVERY-DAY LIFE IN KOREA. 


STORIES AND STUDIES 
BY 


REV. DANIEL L. GIFFORD, 


CONTENTS. 


Where is Korea? 

A Historical Vitascope. 

How the People Live. 

A Korean Wedding. 

(Guilds and Other Associations. 
Ancesiral Worship as Practiced in Korea. 
A Visit to a Famaqus Mountain. 

The Fear ot Demons. 

An Adventure on the Han River. 
Leaves of Mission History. 
Missionary Life and Work. 

What the Gospel did for One Man. 
Education in the Capital. 

Building of the West Gate Church. 
A Remarkable Forward Movement. 


APPENDICES. 
‘Appendix A. Missionary Statistics, 1896. 

Appendix B. Siatistics of the Presbyterian Mission North, 1397. 
A most interesting public work is being done ty the American & 
_, Oriental Coustruction Company for ihe Soul Chemulpo Ry. This consists 
in the redemptio: of the west shore front of the settlement. For this pui- 
pose a fine sea wall of blue granite is being erected from the Custom’s jetty 
_ to cemetery point. This wall is 3,700 feet long and averages fifteen feet in 
- height and seveu fect in width. he space thus recliime, froin the sea in- 
_ Side this wall is estimated at fifteen acres, and to make th: necessary fil 
350,000 cubic ya ds of earth weighing 700,000 toms have to be moved and 
deposited. Inside the sea wall will be a road fifty feet wide controlled by 
., the customs and under the hill another road of the same dimensions belongs 
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ing ty the municipality, To carry this road around the English Consulate 


Hill 4,000 yards of hard "gg have to be blasted. The work will be com- 
pleted about October 15 


a 


ARRIVALS. 


In Chemulpo, August 21st, per Geakai from Japan: Marquis Ito and 
suite; Rev and Mrs. D. L. Gifford; Rev. and Mrs. Harrison; Prof. Hulbert 


and family; Dr. W. B. McGill and family; Bishop and Mrs. Cranston and 
fam‘ly and Miss Lee; Mr. Woolsy. 


In Chemulpo, September 7th, per //igo from Japan: Bishop H. W. 


Wilson; Rev and Mrs. Foote, Dr. and Mrs. Grierson, Rev. D. MeRae, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenmure. 


BIRTHS. 


August 5th, at H. B. M's. Legation, Seoul, to the wife of J. N. Jordan 
C. M. G., H. B, M's. Consul-General, a son. z 


September 14, at Pyeng-yang, to the wifeo Rev. W. M. Baird, a son 


